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WRITTEN COMPOSITION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 1 



ALICE JOUVEAU DuBREUIL 
Eastern High School, Baltimore, Md. 



The English teacher, more than any other perhaps, needs to 
keep in mind Carlyle's words, "Let a man do his work; the fruit 
of it is the care of Another than he." What follows is a discussion 
of my own "work" in written composition. For convenience, I 
shall divide the subject into three main parts — formal work, forms 
of composition, and variations — and a fourth subsidiary part, the 
English teacher's duodecalogue, which will appear as a corollary 
to the preceding. 

The formal work of English is, to the majority of English 
teachers, the most difficult to teach, because it is the least interest- 
ing; yet it is the most necessary. To attempt to teach our subject 
without it would be as disastrous to our literary edifice as the lack 
of a foundation would be to the mason's more material structure. 
In the immediate past, we have been neglecting, to a certain extent, 
this drill work for the cultural side, hence from the business world 
has come the cry, "We asked you for bread and you gave us — not 
a stone, but cake." We are responding now to this insistent call. 
The seven divisions of "formal English," as generally understood, 
are as follows: spelling, grammar, use of words, punctuation, 
practice in sentence forms, outlining, and the composition as a 
whole. 

The words for the spelling-lessons have been obtained in three 
ways: from the girls' own compositions and test papers, from the 
texts read in class, and from science and history papers. For this 
method notebooks have been used, not only the student's individual 
property but the "class spelling-book." The latter is ruled in 
columns and passed down the aisle every time papers are returned, 
not only in the English room but in the history and science classes 
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as well. Into it each girl, after a visit to the dictionary, writes cor- 
rectly the words she has misspelled. These English, history, and 
science "class spelling-books" are kept by the English teacher, to 
form, together with the texts above mentioned, the basis of all 
spelling-lessons. The old-fashioned written kind, with the words 
defined and used in sentences, holds still its important place, but 
the monotony is varied by what I have chosen to call a "twentieth- 
century spelling-bee." In preparation for this, each girl is given 
only two words, for the pronunciation, spelling, definition, and use 
of which she is held responsible. The whole list, however, is put 
on the board the day before the match and copied, in its entirety, 
into the individual notebooks. Leaders, chosen by the class, in 
their turn choose the girls for their respective sides. Then the 
first girl on one side asks the first girl on the other any question 
she — the first girl — may choose, which must be really answered 
by her opponent with a sentence in which one of the words pre- 
viously assigned to the opponent is used correctly. The girl 
answering concludes by spelling and defining her words. The 
class, and ultimately the teacher, is the judge of the correctness of 
the response. If the girl misses in any detail, she must sit down, 
but a chance is given her "side" to redeem the mistake, if it can. 
Strict tally is kept on the board of the faults in the four details — 
pronunciation, spelling, definition, and use in sentences, and these 
faults added to the number of girls missing determine the losing 
side. 

In grammar, though some actual parsing is done, emphasis is 
laid upon the avoidance of common errors, for which chap, xi of 
Thomas and Howe's Composition and Rhetoric has proved extremely 
helpful. 

For the use of words and especially the avoidance of violations 
of good use, chap, v of the above-mentioned book has been used 
advantageously. 

The rules for punctuation, principally those for quotation marks, 
the comma, semicolon, and colon, are taught by precept and 
example. 

To weave the choppy "baby-sentence," by means of transition 
words, phrases, and clauses, into a graceful paragraph; to separate 
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the rambling "periodless" page into clear, well-defined sentences, 
is the work of a literary Hercules, which we must all try valiantly to 
emulate. Often the spelling and sentence lesson may be combined, 
the words given being used in compound loose sentences and in 
complex periodic. Frequently, too, a composition may be marked 
for the number of different transition words, phrases, and clauses 
used. The overworked "and" and "but" are thus suppressed and 
a much-needed variety is gained. 

Next comes outlining, both of ready-made material and of 
original compositions, all skeleton outlines consisting of three 
parts — though the first may be omitted — the introduction, body, 
and conclusion. Good selections for descriptive and expository 
forms, and for narration also, in the poem and short story, may be 
taken from the various rhetorics. But for longer outline work on 
the narrative, Ivanhoe has been found to answer the purpose better 
than any other classic, because it alone may be outlined in the 
three ways of periods, places, and chief events. The periods fall 
easily into the nine days, making it interesting to find out where 
each character was on each of the nine days. Then, too, the 
principal three places, Ashby-de-la-Zouche, Torquilstone, and 
Templestowe, stand out prominently, with the events circling 
momentously around the tournament, the storming of the castle, 
and the judicial combat. 

In teaching the composition as a whole, board-work has played 
an important factor. One class was divided into six sections, to 
each of which was given one of the six scenes in the Ancient 
Mariner. Then each girl was told to work up her scene in as 
correct and as vivid language as possible and to be prepared to 
write it on the board the next morning, when constructive criticisms 
were made by both the class and the teacher until a fairly good 
description was obtained. The girl whose work was made the 
basis of criticism was entitled to call the revised composition hers, 
while the rest of the class had to vary theirs. As a rule, it took 
six days to obtain six creditable productions, and on the seventh 
day each girl handed in her six scenes carefully corrected and re- 
written. The character sketches and scenes from Lorna Doone were 
taken in the same way. Up to date, the laboratory method has 
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not been used much by the overburdened English teacher, not 
because she has not been awake to the advantages of it, but simply 
because she has not been able to find the time. When we have 
our theme-reader present during the whole day, as the science 
teacher has her laboratory assistant, then we may hope for wonder- 
ful results from the individual conference. It is to the future we 
leave the full realization of this practical dream. 

Under my second main heading I have put the six forms of com- 
position: letter- writing, narration, description, exposition, argu- 
ment, and poetry. 

The form used most in the world, the letter, is, in many cases, 
that used least in school. Lately, however, owing to the growth 
of the commercial department perhaps, increased emphasis has 
been laid upon this medium of expression. Two weeks at the 
beginning of each term is the minimum amount of time which should 
be given to what has often proved the by-path to business and social 
success. Of business letters there are six recognized kinds: appli- 
cation, recommendation, order, acknowledgment, introduction, and 
information. Each one of these may in turn prove as fruitful as 
the Japanese egg which contains myriads of smaller eggs within 
itself; for instance, the first, the letter of application, may be for 
a position as stenographer or teacher or nurse or salesman. With 
the social letter, comprising the formal and informal, may be 
taught the little social amenities by which everyone is judged more 
or less. Here should be learned the time-honored convention that 
the acceptance or regret must be couched in the same form as the 
invitation; that courtesy demands a reason for a "regret"; that 
to show a true appreciation in a "thank-you" note the gift should 
be mentioned, and so on. In the informal letters, expression of 
the student's individuality was encouraged, but in order not to 
have the letter rambling, a general theme was suggested, such as, 
" My Castles in the Air and How They Fell." Interest has always 
been manifested in the lessons on the informal note, for the pupils 
are eager to know just the right way to write notes of condolence, 
congratulation, "thank-you," bread-and-butter, invitation, and 
acceptance or regret. "Bread-and-butter" is the name I have 
given to the note written to one's hostess immediately after one's 
return home from a visit. 
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Practice in narration, which forms a great part of first- and 
second-year English, was given in three ways: in the completing 
of stories, in the writing of original stories, and in the keeping of 
diaries. Reading the first part of Marjorie Daw, by T. B. Aldrich, 
the middle of Silence, by M. W. Freeman, and the last of An 
Interrupted Message, by F. Stockton, and letting the children fill 
in the missing parts, aroused enthusiastic effort. When the com- 
positions were written, the reading of the author's story as a whole, 
besides satisfying the natural curiosity of the class, brought home 
to them in a helpful way the difference between their own crude 
attempts and the finished product of the master-hand. The com- 
position of the original story was sometimes made easier by giving 
a climax, a storm or accident, for example, and having the class 
lead their events up to it in the form of an outline, before the actual 
writing took place. Also, current events of world-wide interest, as 
the Paris flood of 1910, and the "Titanic" disaster of 1912, were 
pressed into service as sources for probable incidents. The diary, 
because so seldom used in school, offered another change in the 
narrative program. The girls were asked to keep a diary for two 
or three days only, preferably days of festival importance either at 
school or at large, as times of basket-ball matches or Senior play, 
Hallowe'en or Thanksgiving. 

For description, the commonplace was relegated to the back- 
ground and the extraordinary brought forward. People of striking 
appearance — a gypsy queen or an old rag-picker — rooms under 
unusual conditions — after a girl has dressed for a party, or a class- 
room with a substitute — made interesting subjects. For scenes, 
material from the texts, especially from the Ancient Mariner 
and from the prelude to Among the Hills by J. G. Whittier, were 
paraphrased into prose pen-pictures. Original topics, as "A Wet 
Day in the City" and "The View from Our Roof-Garden," afforded 
opportunity for working up "atmosphere" and sense impressions. 

Exposition, with its supreme requisition of clearness, brought 
with it not only obstacles in the way of technique but also a certain 
amount of dulness in the material of the "How" — "How to Make 
Tea" and "How to Play Basket-Bali," which are inevitable in our 
repertoire, as well as the ever-present character sketches; but 
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discussions of current events, prize contests, such as "The Clean 
City Crusades," "The Injurious Effects of Tobacco," and the 
Medical Chirurgical Faculty's "Germ" essay of the past year, 
editorials, book reviews, and topics from the science courses, all 
served to enliven the expository writing. The best expositions I 
have ever had handed in to me were called "Lecture VII of Carlyle's 
Heroes and Hero Worship." Carlyle wrote only six lectures, but 
the girls were told to imagine that he were living today and writ- 
ing a seventh essay on the representative hero of the present age. 
Different forms of this latter-day hero were suggested: the states- 
man, scientist, and philanthropist; and as examples Lincoln, 
Roosevelt, Edison, Luther Burbank, Jane Addams, and Florence 
Nightingale. These were the choice of the majority, though many 
others, too, were called heroes. 

With us, argument was confined in the first and second years to 
informal oral debates, in the third and fourth years to preparation 
from texts, and then in the fourth year alone to the written brief 
and argument and the formal debate. The argument of Comus 
and the Lady, in Milton's Comus, Carlyle's positive and negative 
definitions, his reasons for opinions, and his proof of statements, 
in his Heroes, a brief of Burke's Speech on Conciliation, and the 
study of Laycock and Spofford's Manual of Argumentation, all pre- 
pared for the written argument and formal debate. Some of the 
questions were: Resolved, That high-school scholarships to college 
should be awarded by examinations; That the House of Lords was 
justified in rejecting the 1910 "Budget" of the House of Commons; 
That the armies of the world should immediately disband. 

Little, if any, compulsory work was demanded in poetry; but 
versifying was encouraged about once a term in each class. Good 
results were obtained with such stories as "The Golden Touch," 
written in ballad form; with the continuation of the journey of the 
"Traveller" to America, in the heroic couplet; and of contrasts, 
such as "Summer" and "Winter," based on Milton's V Allegro and 
II Penseroso. With the initial lines given, little season poems were 
also produced by the youthful versifiers. 

Outside of the inspirational power, which is the highest in all 
teaching, the most delightful and profitable part of my English 
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work, both to me and the pupils, has been the variations from 
routine methods. These variations I have grouped under four 
headings: individual work, co-operative work, correlation, and the 
taking of minutes. 

The individual work, all of which was written at home and read 
in class, consisted of four kinds of reports: the report on supple- 
mentary reading, on a modern author, entailing the use of Poole's 
Index and the Reader's Guide, on the American novel, and on 
Shakespeare's plays. As one example of a report on supplementary 
reading Kenilworth may be taken. The following six topics were 
assigned to as many groups: diary of Amy Robsart, diary of the 
Earl of Leicester, the principal five dramatic scenes, the festivities 
of Kenilworth, five character sketches, and a book review. For 
the report on a modern author, W. D. Howells was chosen because 
the Rise of Silas Lapham is read in the fourth year. Poole's Index 
and the Reader's Guide gave all needed information concerning 
Mr. Howells' life and works. As each girl had a different report, 
the class acquired a maximum amount of knowledge with a mini- 
mum amount of effort. The reports on the American novel were 
among the most interesting features of the fourth-year work, and 
those on Shakespeare's plays of the third. About a month before 
the day appointed for the reading of the reports, the class was 
divided into groups of three, one girl in each group being made the 
leader. For the American novel day, a different American novel 
was assigned to each group, for the Shakespeare day a different 
Shakespearian play. Some of the American novels, Coniston, Hugh 
Wynne, and Red Rock, for example, illuminated the history work, 
as well as added zest to the English. Each leader made out the 
program for her own group, a sample program for a novel being 
the story, the historical elements, and a biographical sketch of the 
author. One for a play was an outline by scenes, the story, and 
character sketches. 

Three co-operative exercises were given in the fourth year — an 
Arbor Day essay, serial story, and class-day play. These fulfilled 
a very useful office when a paper or a play was requested for the 
instruction or entertainment of the school audience. For the 
Arbor Day essay, every girl gathered her material outside but 
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wrote her composition in class. After these compositions were 
corrected by the teacher, they were handed back to the pupils with 
the best parts starred. Then a girl noted for careful, accurate 
work was appointed to do the first compiling — to write an essay 
containing the best parts of all the essays; a second girl with a 
talent for orderly arrangement next wove the material into a more 
united whole; and finally, a third girl possessing some ease of 
style polished this composite work into a more graceful production. 
The serial story was somewhat more complicated, though it aroused 
more enthusiasm than the essay. In the beginning, an outline of 
the story, with as many chapters as there were girls in the class, 
was submitted to the teacher, who selected the best three, from 
which the class chose its favorite. Then, of the story thus chosen, 
every girl wrote the first chapter, and the best was made the first 
chapter of the class-serial. After it was read to the class, the second 
chapter was written, not necessarily following the outline, however. 
In the same way, with some changes to expedite matters and relieve 
the teacher, such as the appointment of an advisory board and 
editorial committee of the pupils, and, when the writing was in 
danger of becoming drudgery, the permission to the girls to "elect" 
their own chapters, the composition of the serial proceeded to its 
end. The theme of the class-day play was first decided upon by 
the committee in charge and was then discussed in class. Next, 
a tentative outline by acts and scenes was made, and, finally, an 
outline by the five divisions of the drama. The class was now 
ready for the individual work, which was the writing by each girl 
of one act, preferably that for which she was especially adapted. 
These acts were carefully reviewed by the teacher, the best parts 
starred and handed over to the co-operative committee, who 
revised, compiled, and interpolated until the result was ready for 
presentation. It was surprising from what unexpected nooks 
delightful little bits of originality were encouraged to peep forth 
into this wholesomely competitive atmosphere. 

Correlation can be practiced to advantage between English and 
every other subject in the curriculum. Practical experience in 
relation to history, sciences, languages, drawing, and mathematics 
has brought conviction in this matter. With history English was 
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allied by the spelling-book, supplementary reading, composition, 
and debate. The work with the spelling-book has been discussed 
in detail above and the supplementary reading has also been men- 
tioned. It might be well, however, to explain more fully about the 
latter. Supplementary reading was done entirely outside of the 
classroom and consisted of two kinds, compulsory and voluntary. 
Of the former there were at least four books a year, assigned a 
month in advance to be reported on in class; of the latter the 
number varied with the individual, some girls not reading any, and 
the reporting was done to the teacher personally, before or after 
school hours. Of course, extra credit was attached to such report- 
ing. All the books were taken from lists compiled in 1909 by the 
high-school teachers of English in Baltimore and from other lists 
suggested by the history teachers. Compositions on historical 
subjects were marked by the history teacher for content and by 
the English teacher for form. Whenever possible, the question 
for the formal debate was taken from current events of historical 
import, and the co-operation of the history department was 
engaged in the matter of reference and source books, while the 
English department presided over the technique of the argument. 
In science, also, we had the spelling-books and joint compositions. 
Translations in French, German, and Latin were improved by the 
English teacher's requiring, at unexpected intervals, the writing out 
in good English of the daily lesson in one of the above languages. 
This exercise the students called "spring" translations. The inter- 
change of material between the drawing and English departments 
was mutually helpful. For instance, after the Ancient Mariner 
scenes were described in creditable English, they were passed over 
to the drawing department to be illustrated. Hallowe'en invita- 
tions and up-to-date advertisements were also made to do double 
duty. Graphs, the peculiar property of the mathematics group, 
made artistic spider-webs, in vari-colored chalks, in the diagrams 
of plays and in the comparison of the sentence and paragraph 
structure of different authors. Correlation makes English what it 
should be, the principal artery of the curriculum. 

For the daily taking of minutes in all four years of the high 
school I should like to send out a strong plea. It was helpful to 
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me in five ways: first, the minute-book served as an official record 
of the class work to which, when there was any doubt as to what 
was or was not done, teacher and pupil alike turned for verifica- 
tion; secondly, it was of inestimable value to the absentees in 
making up work and was thereby a great time-saver to the teacher; 
thirdly, the taking of minutes was the most practical training in 
learning to pick out the essentials of a lesson and letting the 
unessentials go; fourthly, as the minutes were corrected by the 
class and the teacher for both form and substance, the writing of 
the minutes became an individual exercise in sentence structure to 
the pupil, and the correcting a general one to the class; and fifthly, 
the reading of the minutes served as a review of the preceding day's 
work. The mechanical part of the taking of minutes need be no 
strain on the teacher. If the minute-book goes to the girls in 
rotation, down one aisle and up another, each girl will know before- 
hand when her turn will come and will learn, if a penalty is attached 
to absence, to be always present when she is to be the secretary of 
the class. 

After speaking of the drill in formal English, of the practice in 
the forms of composition, and of the exercises in the variations 
from ordinary methods, I shall close with my corollary, which I have 
ventured to call the "English Teacher's Duodecalogue." Those 
who wish further information in regard to it I refer to the article 
entitled "A Composition on Red Ink," by Alfred M. Hitchcock, in 
the May number of the English Journal. 

i. Call for less written work. 

2. Call for shorter themes. 

3. Use the waste basket. 

4. Use college binders. 

5. Choose sensible subjects. 

6. Make your task definite. 

7. Anticipate errors. 

8. Teach theme organization through co-operation. 

9. Decline to correct careless work. 

10. As often as you receive a praiseworthy theme, tack it up somewhere; 
don't conceal it. 

11. Don't be a ferret. 

12. Give a personal conference whenever it is possible. 



